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On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
(Continued from page 410, vol. xxxvi.) 
These three women and two of the apostles hav- 
ig been at the sepulchre, and Mary the last of 
m having departed, it being yet early: just as 
was gone Joanna came, and a considerable 
ppany with her; bringing the spices, &c., in 
der to embalm the body of Jesus, as they had 
reed before the sabbath. They spent no time in 
oning about the removal of the stone, as the 
ers had done ; being a sufficient number to effect 
and expecting to meet the other three women at 
we place: for they knew nothing of what had 
ed at the sepulchre in the earlier part of the 
ning before they arrived. When they got there, 
found the stone rolled away: so they went 
the sepulchre, and immediately perceived that 
body was not there: but when they went in 
ey saw no angel, as Mary and Salome had seen, 
ting at the right side; nor did the two angels, 
2 spake to Mary Magdalene, now appear. 
apna and her companions, like the other women, 
re full of amazement: and while they were in 
is perplexity, behold two angels stood by them 
dsaid, “ Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
is not here, but is risen,” &@& Then the women 
ned from the sepulchre, and told all these 
fidgs to the eleven, and to others, who, it seems, 
p now gathered together, by reason of the re- 
rt Peter and John had made on their return from 
sepulchre-an hour or two before. When Peter 
Jobn were at the sepulchre, they had seen no 
els; nor had they heard any report that Jesus 
actually risen: but on Joanna’s relating what 
had seen and heard, Peter, evincing the ardour 
tich marked all his actions, ran a second time to 
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While these two disciples were from Jerusalem, 
those who continued at that city were in great con- 
cern; for though Joanna had told them, from the 
angels, that Jesus was risen, yet her “ words were 
as idle tales.” Some time after, Mary Magdalene 
brought them the tidings that she had “seen the 
Lord ;” she found them mourning and incredulous, 
notwithstanding the cheering tenor of the news 
she communicated. The other Mary and Salome 
likewise conveyed their tidings, as they were 
directed, first by the angels, and then by Christ 
himself. Late the same evening Peter came and 
informed them that he had seen Jesus. And as 
his disciples were discussing the evidences of his 
resurrection, some believing, others doubting, the 
two returned from Emmaus; and while they re- 
ceived, on the one hand, the joyful intelligence 
“the Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon,” they in their turn confirmed the account, 
telling “‘what things were done in the way, and 
how he was known of them in breaking of bread ;”’ 
by this insignificant act reminding them of bis last 
supper with them. Still, however, “some of them 
believed not,” though Jesus had now appeared four 
times; first to one woman, then to two;. after that 
to one man, and then to two. 

Our Lord’s fifth appearance after his resurrec- 
tion was much more public than any of the preced- 
ing ones; for while they were earnestly conversing 
upon this most interesting topic, still on the evening 
of the first day of the week, just after the return 
of the two from Emmaus, “ Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them, and said unto them, Peace be 
unto you.” Though Thomas was at this time ab- 
sent, yet there was a considerable number of the 
disciples gathered together, besides ten of the apos- 
tles, in order to inquire and learn more about 
Jesus Christ. Besides this, the guard having said 
that they had seen an angel at the sepulebre, the 
Jews were enraged that their precautions to detain 
the body were defeated, circulated the ridiculous 
story that it was stolen by the disciples of Jesus 
while the guards slept, and began to threaten the 
disciples; they, therefore, being “afraid of the 
Jews,” dare not sleep in their own lodgings, but 
had assembled together, and shut the door, pre- 
viously to this appearance of Jesus. His sudden 
and unexpected appearance and address to them 
terrified them, so that they thought “it was a 


in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, J will not believe.” Such was 
the incredulity of this apostle, although Jesus had 
then been seen at five distinct times in the course 
of that one day. 

At the close of the feast of unleavened bread, 
that is, on the succeeding first day of the week, 
Jesus again appeared unto the eleven, Thomas 
being with them: he upbraided him for his unbe- 
lief, allowed him the tests he wished for, and ex- 
torted from him the confession, “My Lord and m 
God!” On this occasion, which was the six 
time of Jesus Christ’s appearing, there does not 
seem to have been much conversation. The ap- 
pearance was probably for the especial purpose of 
convincing Thomas. 

After this, the feast being now over, the eleven 
travelled to Galilee, being encouraged, by promises 
both before and after the resurrection, to expect 
the sight of their Lord there. The distance was 
more than eighty miles from Jesusalem to Tiberias, 
and more still to Bethsaida and Capernaum. 
Thither, however, they went, inspired by these 
hopes; and shortly after their arrival there, Jesus 
appeared again at the sea of Tiberias, or, as 1b was 
sometimes called, the sea of Galilee. Here were 
seven of the disciples, probably of the eleven, fol- 
lowing their occupation of fishers; they had been 
“toiling all night, and caught nothing,” when Jesus 
appeared, whom they knew not at first. In conse- 
quence of following his advice, they had a large 
and miraculous draught of fishes in their net; which 
was succeeded by a long, familiar, and interesting 
conversation, related pretty fully by the apostle 
John, who was one of the disciples present. This 
was, as John terms it, the third time he had ap- 
peared to the body of the apostles; but it was his 
seventh appearance since his resurrection. 

Probably it was at this familiar interview by the 
sea of Tiberias, that Jesus told these seven disci- 
ples when and where they might expect to see him 
in a very public manner, agreeably to the promise 
made them before his death. And thus it might 
be that they gave notice of it privately to as many 
disciples as might be thought proper ; for even then, 
though ‘he was to appear openly yet it was not toa 
great variety, but “to chosen witnesses, who ate 
and drank with him after he rose from the dead.” 


sepulchre; and some others either along with|spirit,” and not their Lord in the same identical| Pursuant to this previous notice, as it should seem, 


or soon after him: they all found that the 


body that was crucified and buried. But the Re- 


there was a most numerous and public meeting 


ody was not in the grave; but they saw not Jesus.|deemer, to remove their distressing unbelieving|upon a mountain in Galilee, where Jesus made his 


Soon after this, two of them went a journey as 


thoughts, directed them to behold him steadfastly, 


eighth appearance. Matthew says expressly Jesus 


fas Emmaus, about seven and a half milesfrom|to feel and touch him, and observe his lately|had appointed the mountain. Tbe number assem- 


lem. We have no account of any more per- 


wounded and pierced hands and feet. Then he ate 


bled there was between five and six hundred, called 


Bs going to the sepulchre. But Peter, soon after|before them, still farther to confirm their faith ; and emphatically brethren, denoting that they were all 


le departure of the two disciples for Emmaus, re- 


“opened the scriptures to them,” showing them 


chosen witnesses, as Peter observed in the house of 


a to a place alone to meditate upon what had/that “thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise|Cornelius. Here as he found “some” still “doubt- 


red, where his Lord appeared to him. This 
as the third appearance of Christ ; but the first to 
of his apostles. Jesus, having conversed a little 


from the dead the third day.” After that, con- 
versing still farther with them, he gave them an- 
other sign of his real existence and life, by breath- 


ed,” he gave infallible proofs of his resurrection, 
and “spake much of the things concerning the 
kingdom of God;” being now about to take his 


h Peter, left him ; and soon coming up with the|ing upon them; of his divine power, by conferring] final farewell of the greatest part of them on earth. 


Wo disciples who were journeying to Emmaus, 


upon them the Holy Spirit; and then departed. 


It is worthy of observation, that the majority of 


ed with them a good while, and afterwards| Presently after, Thomas came in; but when the|the witnesses of this appearance were living, 
aled himself unto them. This was the fourth| disciples told him they had “seen the Lord,” he 


refused his assent, and replied, “ Except I shall see| Paul wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 


appealed to as such, twenty years afterwards, when 
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The ninth appearance of Christ recorded in the|perature. The marine alge, such as seawrack, 
scriptures was to James. This, Paul informs us,|may be termed a sea-wool, which has this advan- 
was after that to the five hundred. Probably it|tage over ordinary wool, that it does not harbour 
took place in Galilee, as well as the two last men-|insects, and undergoes no change by dryness or 
tioned; but the evangelists give us no particular|humidity, provided it be not exposed to the solar 
information about it. Paul, however, mentions it|rays; in that case it undergoes a complete trans- 
as a fact well known; otherwise he would not have|formation—from being brown and flexible, it be- 
adduced it in proof of the resurrection, denied as|comes white and almost rigid. In the dark, on 
it was by some, and little understood by many who|the contrary, it is unchangeable, unfermentable, 
believed in the fact. imputrescent, uninflammable, and unattackable by 
The tenth and last appearance of the risen Sa-|insects. At first it has the objection of being hy- 
viour was at Jerusalem, “to all the apostles,”|dromatic; but a single washing in fresh water re-| forest, then, argues that great naturalist, the phe- 
that is, to the eleven remaining ones, Judas being|moves the salt, and then its properties become 80|nomenon is common to many parts both of the 
“ gone to his own place.” It was about six weeks|beneficial that a celebrated architect has styled it|temperate and the frigid zones; if, however, this 
after the passover, and about forty days after the|“ the flannel of health for habitations.” It has|character consists in its impenetrability, primitive 
resurrection, when several of the disciples from|been applied successfully between the tiles and|forests belong exclusively to tropical regions, 
Galilee repaired again to Jerusalem, in order tojceiling of a railway station; also in a portable|(« Views of Nature,” Bohn’s ed., p. 193.) 
keep the approaching feast of weeks called the Pen-| house intended for the use of officers at the camp| This is the view entertained of a primeval forest 
tecost by the Grecian Jews. Being assembled to-|of Chalons; also double panels, the intermediate |by one of the great authorities on the subject—one 
gether with the disciples at Jerusalem in one house, |space being filled with sea-weed, have been pro-| who, of all old investigators, Bonpland, Martius, 
probably the same as that where Jesus had kept|vided for the construction of temporary barracks} Poppig, and the Schomburgs, and before the time 
the passover; and the same in which they met on|at the Isle of Reunion. The Consulting Commit-|of Wallace and Bates, had spent the longest period 
the day of the resurrection, and on that day week, | tee of Public health, the Society of Civil Engineers, | of time in primeval forests in the interior of a great 
and where they worshipped till the day of Pente-|the Council for Civic Structures, &c., have ex-|continent. Although we prefer to use the term in 
cost; there they had the conversation with their|pressed their approval of the judicious employment | its simplest and accepted sense, of a forest with 
Lord recorded in the first chapter of the Acts.|of the marine alge, and state that the populariza-|which man’s toil has had nothing to do, we may 
There he gave them commandments, and spake/|tion of this process will be of great service in| add, that in Humboldt’s somewhat arbitrary defi- 
more “of the things pertaining to the kingdom of] dwellings, especially in those of the humbler class, | nition as to its “ impenetrability,” that this is by 
God.” There he delivered to them the commission |as it renders them both agreeable and salubrious. |no means, as is often erroneously supposed in 
to go forth into all the world, to preach, and bap- Europe, always occasioned by the interlaced climb- 
tize, and gave them animating promises of his pre- ing lianas, or creeping plants, for these often con 
sence with them while their life continued, and stitute but a very small portion of the underwood, 
with their successors “to the end of the world.” The chief obstacles are the shrub-like plants, which 
There he commanded them not to depart into fill up every space between the trees in a gone 
Galilee again, but to tarry at Jerusalem till they where all vegetable forms have a tendency to be- 
should “be baptized with the Holy Ghost,” which come arborescent. 
he assured them would be in the course of a few In these great primeval forests man is not. “In 
days. This last interview would doubtless be very the interior part of the new continent,” Humboldt 
endearing, affecting, and instructive. And, as it says, in another work, “ we almost accustom our 
to impress the circumstance with all its important selves to regard men as not being essential to the 
lessons, and all its solemn tendencies, more deeply order of nature. ‘The earth is loaded with plants, 


on their minds, he led them out towards Bethany and nothing impedes their development. An im 
on Mount Olivet, conversing as they went, accord- 


ing to his wonted manner. Often had he retired 
with his dear and beloved disciples to that secluded 
t; and thither he now for the last time con- 
ucted them. ‘There,—near the place whence he 
commenced his triumphant ride into Jerusalem,— 
where he had frequently conversed, expounded 
parables, and prayed with his disciples,—where, in 
so much agony, he had recently prayed, and sweat 
as it were “drops of blood,”—where he was be- 
trayed with a kiss, taken by his enemies, and for- 
saken by his disciples, there he once more assem- 
bled them, “ lifted up his hands and blessed them ;” 
and “while he blessed them,” he was taken up 
adually from them into heaven, “a cloud receiv- 
ing him out of their sight.” Thus then it appears, 
from apostolic testimony, that Jesus Christ not only 
rose from the dead, but rendered himself manifest 
to many after his resurrection, removing the doubts 
of the incredulous by “ the most infalliblé proofs,” 
and confirming the faith of the weak by the most 
consoling and cheering promises: promises which 
speedily after were amply fulfilled. 
“Twice twenty days he sojourn’d here on earth, 
And show’d himself alive to chosen witnesses, 


By proofs so strong, that the most slow-assenting 
Had not a scruple left. This having done, 


From “The New Monthly Magazine” 
The Primeval Forests of the Amazons, 

The boundless forest district which, in the torrid 
zone of South America, connects the river basing 
of the Orinoco and the Amazon is, undoubted} 
one of the wonders of the world. This region = 
serves, according to De Humboldt, to be called 9 
Primeval, or Virgin Forest, in the strictest sense of 
the word. If every wild forest, densely covered 
with trees, on which man has never laid his de. 
stroying hand, is to be regarded as a primitive 











































































What did it Cost 7?—“ That is a fine residence,” 
said Mr. Hawley to his friend, Mr. Miller, as they 
were riding across the country to a village removed 
from railways. 

“ Very,” said Mr. Miller; “the man who built 
it was an architect. ‘There is nothing equal to it 
in all this region.” 

They stopped their horses and gazed upon the 
stately mansion, and the well-arranged shrubbery 
about it. 

“ Do you know who owns it?” 

“A man by the name of Livermore.” 

“Do you know how much it cost him ?” 

“It cost him a great deal—more than you or I 
would be willing to pay.” 

“{ can’t tell how much I would be willing to 
pay for such a place if 1 had the money.” 

“If you had millions, you would not have it for 
what it cost Livermore.” 

“‘ How much did it cost him?” 

“In the first place, it cost him a great wrong 
done to his sister. His father possessed a hand- 
some property, which he divided between his chil- 
dren, Livermore and his sister, equally. He made 
the division just before his death. He held a mort- 
gage for a large amount on this house. He assigned 
the mortgage to his daughter, and an equal amount 
of stock in a certain bank to his son. ‘he son was 
connected with the management of the bank, and 
knew its condition. He persuaded his sister to 
exchange her bond and mortgage for his bank 
stock. Very soon after the exchange was made the 
bank failed, and the stock became worthless. 
Livermore, pretending that he was embarrassed by 
the failure of the bank, foreclosed the mortgage, 
and bought the property at a little more than half 
its value. He has a fine house, but it has already 
cost him too much.” 

“ And is likely to cost him still more.” 


rupted action of organic powers. The crocodiles 
and the boas are masters of the river: the jaguar, 
the peccari, the dante, and the monkeys traverse 
the forest without fear and without danger: 

they dwell as in an ancient inberitance.” In fact, 
just as, geologically speaking, the earth in the 
epoch of the growth of arboreal ferns in temperate 
climates, the reign of huge and paradoxical amphi- 
bia, and the possible predominance of a hot and 
humid atmosphere, charged with carbonic ie: 
was not prepared for man, so the great pri 
forests of tropical America are in the present 

in the same condition, in a certain sense, aud, a8 
yet, the habitation of the predecessor of man onl, 
—the monkey—except where clearances are 
fected. 

“ ‘This aspect of animated nature, in which man 
is nothing,” Humboldt goes on to remark, “ has 
something in it strange and sad. ‘To this we re 
concile ourselves with difficulty on the ocean, and 
amid the sands of Africa; though in these scenes, 
where nothing recalls to mind our fields, our W 
and our streams, we are less astonished at the vast 
solitude through which we pass. Here, in a ferti 
country adorned with eternal verdure, we io 
vain the traces of the power of man; we seem 0 


RE eet Buain. | «Yes, it is likely to cost him his soul!” 'They|be transported into a world different from that 
rode on in silence. which gave us birth. ‘These impressions aré 8? 
—_—\_a———_ 


much the more powerful, in proportion as they are 


There are others besides Livermore who gain 
; of longer duration. A soldier, who had spent his 


Important Use of Sea-weed.—M. E. Legon| possession of things at too great cost. Men should 
has presented a report to the Paris Academy. of inquire whether they can afford to be selfish, dis-| whole life in the missions of the Upper Oroo 
Beiences on the employment of sea-weed, applied| honest, cruel, and wicked, in order to gain pro-|[a8 De Humboldt spells the name of the river,] 


in layers against the thin walls of habitations, to| pert tati fice —New York Evange- 
prevent salen variations in and excess of tem- e ee renee 3 oe 


intelligent man, who, during a calm 


cee eee se eB PSE EEERe | , 


mense layer of free mould manifests the uninter- . 








slept with us on the bank of the river. He wasa® : 
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ight, pressed me with questions on the magnitude|is peculiar, and produces certainly a disagreeable |stems of climbing and creeping trees, whose foliage 
the stars, on the inhabitants of the moon, on alimpression. It springs up close to the tree on|is far away above, mingled with that of the taller 
thousand subjects of which I was as ignorant as|which it intents to fix itself, and the wood of its|independent trees. Some are twisted in strands, 
himself. Being unable by my answers to satisfy|stem grows by spreading itself like a plastic mould| like cables, others have thick stems contorted in 
his curiosity, he said to me, in a firm tone: ‘ With|over one side of the trunk of its supporter. It then|every variety of shape, entwining, snake-like, 
t to men, I believe there are no more above|puts forth, from each side, an arm-like branch,|round the tree trunks, or forming gigantic loops 
than you would have found if you had gone by land | which grows rapidly, and looks as though a stream|and coils among the larger braaches; others, again, 
from Javita to Cassiquaire. I think I see in the|of sap were flowing and hardening as it went.|are of zig-zag shape, or indented like the steps of 
stars, as here, a plain covered with grass, and a|This adheres closely to the trunk of the victim, and|a stair-case, sweeping from the ground to a giddy 
forest traversed by a river.’ In citing these words,|the two arms meet on the opposite side and blend | height. 
[ paint the impression produced by the monotonous/|together. These arms are put forth at somewhat 
ct of those solitary regions.” irregular intervals in mounting upwards, and the 
There is more in it, though, than appeared at/victim, when its strangler is full grown, becomes 
the moment even to the philosophic Humboldt. It|tightly clasped by a number of inflexible rings. 
js the deeply humiliating sense in man that the| These rings gradually grow larger as the murderer 
imeval forest is not yct prepared to be his abode, | flourishes, rearing its crown of foliage to the sky 
that, except in the spirit of adventure or necessity,|mingled with that of its neighbour, and in course 
renders it so repugnant to him. He feels that it|of time they kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. 
js as yet the inheritance only of arboreal man—|The strange spectacle then remains of the selfish 
the monkey. parasite clasping in its arms the lifeless and decay-| ela 
Another class of philosophers, like Buckle, have|ing body of its victim, which had been a help to its| since it began, nearly three quarters of a million of 
assigned the exceeding luxuriance of vegetation in|}own growth. Its ends have been served—it has} men have perished miserably by sword and pesti- 
the primeval forests as the reason why “ civiliza-| flowered and fruited, reproduced and disseminated lence. That 700 millions of money oF money’s 
tion” cannot gain a firm footing in a region where|its kind and now, when the dead trunk moulders| worth have been spent or destroyed in the strife. 
so much of labour and energy is expended in keep-| away, its own end approaches ; its support is gone, How much of misery all this represents, how much 
ing down the thousands and thousands of germs of| and itself also falls.” wanton waste of the bounty of nature and P TO- 
vegetable life ever ready to dispute with man the} The Murderer Sipo merely exhibits, in a more vidence, how much havoc on the means of life, 
possession of the soil. The expression, however, is|conspicuous manner than usual, the struggle which|how much physical suffering of every kind, how 
erroneous. It should have been “ population.”| necessarily exists amongst vegetable life in these|much agony to millions of loving hearts, who 
There is nothing at all to prevent the highest| crowded forests, where individual is competing with|©42 compute or conceive? And yet these, fearful 
amount of civilization displaying itself in Amazonia. | individual and species with species, all striving to| 8 they are, must, in the judgment of christian 
The great rivers are navigable—open a tractin the|reach light and air in order to unfold their leaves|™en, be regarded as the least of the evils that at- 
forest, and it can be cultivated, and the produce|and perfect their organs of fructification. All|tend upon the struggle. Like every other war, es- 
daborated by all that is most perfect in appliances] species entail in their successful struggles the in-| pecially civil war, it hardens men’s heart, sears 
and machinery—but the energetic vegetation op-|jury or destruction of many of their neighbours or their consciences, envenoms their blood, quenches 
itself to the more humble settler, and hence | supporters, but the process is not in others so speak- for a time the light of Christ’s gospel through the 
it acts as a bar upon the spread of population, not/ing to the eye as it is in the case of the matador. land, rolls back the cause of christian civilization 
of civilization—simply as such. The efforts to spread their roots are as strenuous|towards a gulf of barbarism and blood, and post- 
The first great feature of the primeval forest is, in some plants and trees as the struggle to mount|pones indefinitely the coming of the kingdom of 
then, its “impenetrability ;” the second, is its non-| upwards is in others. From these apparent striv- God among men. “The chief evil of war,” says 
adaptation to the development of the human species; |ings result the buttressed stems, the dangling air Dr. Channing, “is moral evil. It is the concentra- 
the third, is the exceeding energy and restless|roots, and other similar phenomena. tion of all human crimes. Here is its distinguish- 
rivalry of vegetation. A German traveller, Bur-| The impenetrability of primeval forests, their|iDg, accursed brand. Under its standard gather 
meister, has said that the contemplation of a Bra-|non-adaptation to the human species, and the rivalry| Violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity 
tilian forest produced on him a painful impression, |of vegetation, are not their only almost peculiar and lust. If it only slew man, it would do little. 
on account of the vegetation displaying such a spirit/and certainly striking phenomena. The climbing It turns man into a beast of prey.” These fea- 
of restless selfishness, eager emulation, and crafti-| character of the plants and animals is equally re-|tures of war, as thus described by the most elo- 
ness. He thought the softness, earnestness, and|markable. The tendency to climb, forced upon} quent of all American writers, are now being de- 
repose of European woodland scenery were far specific creations by the necessities of circumstance veloped in all their deformity in the land he loved 
more pleasing, and that these formed one of the|—the getting up in so dense a vegetation to light} 5° well. It is impossible, indeed, to depict the 
causes of the superior moral eharacter of European|and air—is peculiarly attested by the fact that disastrous results it is producing in more forcible 
Bations. According to this view of the case, the|climbing trees do not form any particular family or| terms than is employed by a writer in the New 
primeval forest is not only not suited for the de-|genus. There is no order of plants whose especial| York Independent, many months ago, with only 
velopment of man, but is not calculated to improve | habit it is to climb, but species of many and of the| this difference, that what he put in a hypothetical 
his moral and intellectual faculties. How this| most diverse families, the bulk of whose members| form is becoming rapidly realized in fact : 
happens will be best explained by an extract from|are not climbers, seem to have been driven by cir-| “‘ But what if, in the prosecution of this war, its 
Mr. Bates’s admirable work now before us :— cumstances to adopt this habit. The orders Legu-| influences upon society should prove disastrous to 
“In these tropical forests each plant and tree|minose, the Guttiferse, Bignoniaces2), Moracese, and| the very cause it was expected to promote? What 
seems to be striving to outvie its fellow, struggling| others, furnish the greater number. There is even|if the public conscience becomes seared—the pub- 
upwards towards light and air—branch and leaf|a climbing genus of palms (Desmoncus,) the species| lic morals debauched—honesty, temperance and 
and stem—regardless of its neighbours. Parasitic| of which are called, in the ‘l'upi language, Jacitara, purity overwhelmed and lost in the wild impulses 
plants are seen fastening with firm grip on others,|These have slender, thickly spined, and flexuous|f military life, and the moral confusion of the 
making use of them with reckless indifference as|stems, which twine about the taller trees from one| hour? What if daring genoralship, soldierly con- 
instruments for their own advancement. Live and|to the other, and grow to an incredible length,| duct, and mere military success come to be regarded 
let live is clearly not the maxim taught in these|The leaves, which have the ordinary pinnate shape|in the popular esteem as the chief excellences of 
Wildernesses. ‘I'here is one kind of parasitic tree,| characteristic of the family, are ewitted from the| Character, covering, as with a mantle, a multitude 
very common near Para, which exhibits this feature|stems at long intervals, instead of being collected of sins familiar to the camp? What if our young 
i a very prominent manner. It is called the Sipo|into a dense crown, and have at their tips a num-| en, hitherto upright, temperate and undebauched, 
Matador, or the Murderer Liana. It belongs to|ber of long recurved spines. These structures are lose their simplicity and integrity by their connec- 
the fig order, and has been described and figured |excellent contrivances to enable the trees to secyre tion with the army? What if the vices of the 
a Martius in the Atlas to Spix and Martius’| themselves by in climbing; but they are a great| camp spreading through society when the army 
travels, I observed many specimens. ‘The base| nuisance to the traveller, for they sometimes hang shall be disbanded, contaminate all classes of the 
of its stem would be unable to bear the weight of|over the pathway and catch the hat or clothes,|people, and scatter everywhere the elements of 
upper growth ; it is obliged, therefore, to sup-|dragging off the one or tearing the other as he moral destruction? What a fearful offset of evil 
port itself on a tree of another species. In this it|passes. The trees that do not climb are for the| Would thus stand over agaiust any good which 
18 Dot essentially different from other climbing trees, |same reasons exceedingly tall, and their trunks are might accrue from the sacrifices of this fearful 
and plants, but the way the matador sets about it|everywhere linked together by the woody flexible| strife !"—London Peace Society. 

































































(To be continued.) 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
The state of affairs in America has been con- 
stantly present to the minds of the Committee 
during the whole year. A more impressive illus- 
tration of the folly and ruinous consequences of 
war has not been seen in the history of the world, 
than is presented by this appalling conflict. It is 
estimated that in the two years that have elapsed 






THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 

With the lively hope that it may prove to parents 
as 8 little fresh stimulus and encouragement, in 
this relapsing and cloudy day, to wrestle after 
Divine ability to train up their dear children in the 
fear and knowledge of God; and an incentive like- 
wise to our beloved young Friends, at a time when 
there is much afloat that is but airy and notional 
in religion, to seek after the God of their fathers 
in the Truth, and submit to be led by Him into 
and in the narrow way of self-denial .and a faithful 
maintenance of His cross before a perishing world, 
the following testimony, concerning Ann Brewster, 
is compiled for the pages of “ The Friend.” 

And, suffering the word of exhortation, surely it 
is high time for some of us to awake out of sleep, 
lest the salvation of the immortal part be not 
worked out before the night cometh in which no 
man can work. There can be no greater truths 
than that “the Lord’s hand is not shortened ;” 
that “ His tender mercies are yetover all his works;” 
that “he is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
and will fulfill the desire of them that fear bim.” 
And He hath also assured us “if any lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
With this precious view of the good Shepherd’s 
nearness, and covenant-keeping faithfulness, how, 
but on the ground of our own shortcoming, are we 
to account for the general lapsed state, and parti- 
cularly the marked change that has taken place 
in the number of standard-bearers and testimony- 
bearers, not only within the compass of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, but no less so in others since 
Jobn Griffith’s time, when he could thus stirringly 
and encouragingly testify :—‘ About this time, a 
fine spring of ministry was opened within the com- 
pass of our Yearly Meeting; there having, by ac- 
count, about one hundred opened their mouths in 
public testimony, in little more thana year: divers 
of whom became powerful able ministers. * * * 
About ten appeared within that time, in the parti- 
cular meeting of Abington, to which I belonged.” 
—F. L., vol. 5th, p. 336. 

The testimony alluded to is as followeth:—A 
testimony of Kingston Monthly Meeting, in the 
county of Surrey, concerning Ann Brewster, of 
Clapham, deceased. 

In the remembrance of the humility and dedica- 
tion to the cause of truth and righteousness which 
characterized this our beloved friend, evidenced 
by yielding obedience to the restraining and ten- 
dering operations of Divine grace, we feel engaged 
to give forth a testimony concerning her, in the 
hope that her example may have an animating in- 
fluence on survivors, holding forth this language, 
Follow me as I have endeavoured to follow Christ. 

She was the daughter of Edward and Sarah 
Shewell, and was born in London in the year 1762. 
The religious care exercised by her parents over 
the minds of their tender offspring appears, as she 
expresses it, to have been “so far blessed to some 
of them that it proved as a nail fastened in a sure 
place.” We cannot more appropriately set forth 
the experience of our dear friend, than by some 
extracts from her own memoranda. In these she 
remarks, “I could say with thankfulness of heart, 
the Lord was my morning light; for I well remem- 
ber to have been favoured with that light in very 
early life as a reprover for sin, even in childish 
transgressions and disobedience to parental injunc- 
tions. Thus it was with me,” she adds, “ when 
very young, that I was made renewedly sensible 
of the’love of Him who first loved us; and I often 
shed tears of joy under a sense of the power of 
Divine love govering my mind in a remarkable 
manner, so that I loved’ to get alone to enjoy the 




















































ness of heart.” 







tain her consistency as a Friend, by using the plain 







dear children to whom I was affectionately attach- 









terest.” 













have been sensible of the inshining of heavenly 
love at times, throughout my life.” 
place she says, “‘ 1 remember one of my school-fel- 
lows describing some places of amusement, which 
raised something like a regret that I could not go, 
when the words arose in my mind, ‘ They that 
love anything more than me, are not worthy of me,’ 
filling me with sweet peace, so that I never after- 
wards felt even a desire after anything of this kind : 
and now I can say I am thankful for having been 
brought up amongst Fyiends, a people whose prin- 
ciples are pure, and though they bring into the 
narrow way, yet is that way quite broad enough to 
walk in and enjoy the blessings of life.” 

Our dear friend was united in marriage with 
Thomas Brewster, in the year 1784, and came to 
reside within the limits of tais Monthly Meeting in 
1800. Her disposition was rewarkably tender and 
humane, and evinced much sympathy with those 
under suffering. She was ever ready to relieve 
the wants of the poor, and she discharged the vari- 
ous relative duties of life with much affectionate 
kindness, 











































































































































record in her diary her various trials and religious 
exercises, particularly relating to her being called 
to the work of the miuistry, which laid weightily 
on her mind for many years. At length, believing 
the time to be arrived, the natural timidity of ber 
disposition gave way to apprehended duty, and she 
expressed a few words in the Meeting at Wands- 
worth, in the Twelfth month, 1818, and it appears 
to have afforded her sweet peace in thus submit- 
ting her will to that of her Divine Master. On 
this occasion she writes, “ 1 hope I shall be strength- 
ened to praise His holy name on a dying bed for 
all his mercies towards me, an unworthy creature.”’ 

In 1821, she was acknowledged as a minister, 
and in the same year paid a religious visit to the 
families of Friends of Wandsworth Particular 
Meeting; in yielding to which service, heavenly 
peace appears to have been her portion. She was 
subsequently engaged in several visits to her own 
and some of the neighbouring Quarterly Meetings, 
trom which labours of love she also experienced 
much comfort, saying, on one occasion, “I have 
en cause to commemorate the Lord’s favours.” 






























































































































































n the course of a visit she paid in 1825, to the 






inexpressible comfort I derived from it, and this| families of Friends in one of the Monthly na 
of 


From 1812 to 1828, she continued at times to| 


brought a great fear and dread over my mind, lest|in Suffolk, she mentions, “She had times 

I should offend Him whom I loved and fervently|couragement and suffering, from a sense of 
desired would not overlook such a poor little child. | weakness, erying, Lord increase’my faith, and arise 
When I committed a fault, how keenly have I felt}for my help; preserve me that so thy precious 
reproof. I am certain that if the necessity of at-|cause may never suffer through me a poor worm,” 
tending to the inward monitor were impressed upon| Her communications in the exercise of her 
children, they would not so often grow up in hard-|though short, were lively and marked by much: 


simplicity and sweetness ; the love of our Heavenly 


When about seven years of age she was sent to| Father appeared to be the constant clothing of her 
a boarding school, where, in endeavouring to main-}mind, 


In the Fourth month, 1828, she was attacked 


language, (being the only Friend’s child there,)|with chronic rheumatism, which produced 
she became subject to ridicule from some of her | suffering for the remainder of her life, during which 
companions; but, she remarks, “ there were other|mwuch patience and resignation were manifest. 


She was a diligent attender of our religious 


ed and united, whose minds were remarkably |meetings, and in them was often favoured with a 
visited by the influences of the Holy Spirit, by|renewal of her strength; she continued in the per- 
which we were drawn to read the Holy Scriptures | formance of this duty even when her bodily infirmi- 
together, and converse upon them with great in-|ties rendered her unable to move without assist- 


ance; and when wholly prevented from thus meet- 


Although love to her Heavenly Father thus pre-|ing with her friends, she considered this to be the 
vailed in her heart, yet as she grew older, through |greatest privation it was her lot to experience, 
drawing back from His restraining power, she wish-| During this latter period, the Monthly 
ed for more liberty in dress and some other things; |for ministers and elders were chiefly held in her 
“ but,” she observes, “ loving-kindness followed me,|chamber, a privilege she highly valued; the re- 
so that I found a place of prayer in secret; and 1}membrance whereof by those who met on these 
can now say that I loved the Lord my God, and | occasions is sweet, so remarkably did they appear 
Jesus Christ his beloved Son, my Redeemer; for I|to be times of the overshadowing of Divine love, 


eetings 


The bodily sufferings of this our dear friend 


In avother|during the last year of her life were very great; 


but she was enabled to bear them with christian 
patience, and in humble resignation to wait the 
Lord’s time, whilst the earnest desire of her heart 
was to be permitted at last to reach a place of rest 
and peace, “ where,” she adds, “I shall meet m 
dear Lord, and live forever with him! then shall 
I attain unto the consummate wishes and breathings 
of my soul through life, having had an earnest de- 
sire to be found worthy to be admitted an inhabi- 
tant in the kingdom-of heaven when time shall 
terminate my existence here.” 
Thus our beloved friend was preserved in faith 
and patience to the end; and when He whose tender 
love had followed her all her life, and th 
whose strength she had been enabled to occupy 
talent received, was pleased to say, It is enough! 


suffering, we reverently believe the ardent prayer 
of her soul was answered, and that, through re- 
deeming love and mercy, she is admitted into the 
joy of her Lord. : 
Our dear friend died on the 21st of Fourth 
month, 1835, and her remains were interred at 
Croyden, on the 29th of the same; aged seventy- 
three years. A minister about sixteen years. 


The Condor of the Andes, 


The condor may be said to constitute the great 
living wonder of the Cordillera, For reasons 
hitherto undiscovered, this immense and powerful 
bird is never found beyond the equator toward 
‘the north, though southwards it extends its em- 
‘pire through clouds and storms to the Strait of 
Magellan. No exact estimate can be formed of 
the height to which the condor ascends into the 
air, but it unquestiouably floats aloft far beyond 
‘the highest projections of the globe, where, ac- 
‘cording to generally received opinions, the act of 
breathing is impossible, at least to man. But such 
ideas are gradually giving way before the light of 
experience. Men have ascended in balloons 
'six miles above the level of the sea, and, when 
strong and robust, found their lungs very little af- 
ifected. Again, in mountainous regions, E 
itravellers have attained to elevations at which the 








air was previously supposed to be too subtile for a 











and to remove her from this state of probation and ° 
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respiration. We must, therefore, attribute to other| when he is not sent, will not be likely to profit the | will in time be farmed, M. Sullivan has 40,000 ad- 
causes the painful sensations felt by explorers in| people. A superficial ministry has a powerful ten-|ditional acres in the county adjoining Champaign, 
the Andes. At whatever conclusions we may ar-|dency to close up and stop the sweet, living spring | but unimproved. ~ 

rive on this point with respect to man, it is certain|of true gospel ministry. It is a great lesson to 
that the condor finds it practicable to breathe miles | learn to bear trials properly as they arise.— Thomas|has recently been yr notes of the systematic 
above the apex of Chimborazo, since, to a keen| Scattergood, F. L., vol. viii. p. 211. : 


sighted observer, looking upwards from the level 
of perpetual snow, it has soared into the ether, till, 
after looking for awhile like a dark speck, it has 
disappeared and been lost altogether in the blue 
of the firmament. If the condor could write, 
what glowing and brilliant descriptions might it 
not give of the landscapes spread out before it at 
such moments when the diameter of its horizon 
must have exceeded a thousand miles! How 
long it remains thus buried in the heavens must 
depend partly on its strength of wing, partly on 
its power of abstinence, which is so great that it 
is said, in captivity, to live forty days without 
food, though in a state of liberty its voraciousness 
is believed to exceed that of all other animals, not 
excepting even the vulture. In point of taste, also, 
it is any thing but choice, preferring to fresh meat 
such carrion as is found to be in a state of extreme 
decomposition. Throughout the South American 
States, from the equator to the utmost limits of 
Chili, the husbandmen carry on an internecine war 
with this bird, which preys eagerly on their flocks 
and their ehildren, and is mercilessly shot or 
knocked on the head whenever an opportunity of- 
fers. 

Were it not, however, for its greediness, the con- 
dor would seldom become the farmer’s prey. It 
might pounce upon a young vicuna or llama, it 
might carry off a lamb or a baby to its inaccessi- 
ble eyric in the Cordillera, without affording the 
marksman the chance of a shot, so swift is its 
wing, so sudden and instantaneous its sweep. But 
thoroughly enslaved by its appetite, it becomes, 
when there is a feast before it, less alive to conse- 
es than an alderman. Scarcely looking to 

right band or the left, it tears and gorges as 
long as there is a square quarter of an inch in its 


_ stomach unfilled ; and when it has dined, it is so 


heavy that it is utterly unable to mount till it has 
taken a pretty long run, to gather air into its wings. 
Aware of its stupendous gluttony, the farmers kill 


* an ox, and surround the carcase with a small en- 


closure of lofty palisades. The condors soon scent 


‘the bait, and descend in flights into the trap, where 


they tug, and scream and swallow, till they are 
judged to be in a state ripe for death or slavery. 
Having no space for their preliminary run, they 
cannot rise from between the palisades, and so they 
are either brained with clubs or caught by the 
lasso, and retained in captivity, though for what 
purpose is not stated, unless it be to afford their 
captors the pleasure of beholding them gaze at 
the peaks of the Cordillera in vain. An anecdote 
is told of a farmer in Peru, who paid a heavy 
penalty for his cruelty to the condor. The bird, 
having his wings clipped, remained sullenly about 
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THE MILFOIL. 
In pools and ditches we may find 
A plant, whose structure well repays 
The curious search of him whose mind 
Delights on Wisdom’s works to gaze. 


Selected. 


Upon the ground it prostrate lies, 
Beneath the water where it grows ; 

Its stem has not the strength to rise 
And bear it up where sunshine glows. 


Yet do its blossoms frail require 

The day’s bright beams, the balmy air, 
The vital influence to inspire 

Its seeds to ripen and prepare. 


Finely divided are its leaves, . 
Among which little bladders grow, 
With water filled, till it perceives 
Its sap with Summer’s force to flow. 


But when the flowery month of June 
Returns with genial warmth replete, 

Displayed before our eyes we soon 
Behold what skill its need doth meet. 


The water that the bladders filled * 
Is then replaced with buoyant air, 

By a mysterious power distilled, 
The prostrate milfoil up to bear. 


The floated plant is thus upborne, 

The sunshine’s quickening warmth to share; 
And blossoms delicate adorn 

The humble weed with beauty rare. 


But when the seeds are ripe, again 
With water filled the bladders sink, 

And bear to earth the fertile grain, 
The vital moisture there to drink ; 


That thence, when the warm breath of Spring 
Shall rouse to life the slumbering earth, 

Its verdant treasures forth to bring, 
The milfoil may again have birth. 


If thus the great Creator's skill 
Is in a humble weed displayed, 
With powers mysterious to fulfil 
The functions of its station made, 


Shall not the children of his love 
Experience his providing care? 

Those he designs for worlds above, 
Shall they not here his kindness share? 


If streams of sorrow o’er them roll, 

And bear them prostrate to the ground, 
Perhaps ’tis but to shield the soul 

While storms of trial rage around, 


But when his purpose is fulfilled, 

He with new strength the soul will raise, 
To find temptation’s tempests stilled, 

And blossom forth with love and praise. 


An Ohio Parmer in Illinois. 


Michael L. Sullivan, Esq., for many years one 


the house, now and then devouring a lamb or a/of the largest add most devoted farmers of Ohio, 
kid. Gradually the old feathers moulted, and| whose broad acres stretched along the rich valley 
hew ones came and grew, till the condor felt his}/of the Scioto in sight of the dome of the Capitol, 
strength return to him; and seizing upon a young |is now the leading farmer of the Northwest. Some 
child, the favourite of his father, swept round | years ago he sold his valuable landsin Franklinton, 
the farm yard, and spreading forth its vast wings, and reinvested in the then cheap, rich, vast and 
spurned the ground, and soared aloft with its vic-|unsettled prairies of Illinois. Nine miles from 
am, in sight of the whole family. Chambers’ Jour-|Homer, on the Great Western railroad, and seven- 





teen miles from Tolona, on the Illinois Central, in 
; — s Champaign county, ten years ago the magnificent 
A Superficial Ministry.—I sometimes have | farm M. Sullivan,now cultivates was a dreary waste, 


A correspondent of the Chicago Journal, who 


farming operations of M. Sullivan, states that his 
books show a clear profit last year of $80,000. 
The writer says: 

“ Every expense of improvement or labour is 
daily ot carefully entered, and his books are 
balanced and kept with an accuracy equal to any 
bank in the State. For instance, every labourer, 
horse, mule or ox is named, and a time-book is 
kept of each. The farm is laid off in sections, and 
every day’s work, together with the production and 
improvement, is entered, and profit and loss, debit 
and credit, are fairly exhibited. This is his sys- 
tem, and is inviolable. 

“‘ One statement will startle the credulity of most 
men, even farmers—that 1,800 acres of corn were 
cultivated last year, by 1,500 days manual labour. 
His books show this fact—and more. Every day’s 
work of oxen, horses and mules on the farm, are 
there carefully and accurately recorded. His 
blacksmiths, dairymen, gardeners, fruiterers, butch- 
ers, &c., each have separate accounts, and he can 
tell you the cost, to the tenth of a dime, of the 
raising of corn, or the cost of hay, clover, timothy 


-|seed, &c., &e. He expected last year to have cut 


3,000 tons of hay (not wild hay,) but the season 
was unpropitious, and topping the timothy with 
machinery, he sent to marked 3,000 bushels of - 
timothy seed this winter and spring, selling most 
of it at $2.50 per bushel. He cut 1,000 tons of 
timothy hay. This morning I received news of 
the arrival of 3,000 mules and horses, belonging to 
the Government, for feeding. ‘This is but one in- 
cident to M. Sullivan’s great plan, and in five years 
he will have that number of cattle of his own to 
feed. 

“ His purpose is raising and feeding stock, and the 
raising ]ast year of 100 bushels of strawberries and 
1,000 bushels of peaches, were but incidents of his 
great purpose. I fodnd a gentleman at the house 
contracting for the feeding of 3,000 Government 
mules; and riding over the farm, I found 1,200 fat 
cattle feeding, and the young stock of hogs and 
calves were in every direction.” —Cleveland Herald, 





It never dries up.—I was staying at a village on 
the Welsh coast, where the people had to bring 
all their water from a well. Not a single house 
had a pump. At all hours of the day, but chiefly 
before breakfast and before tea time, little feet and 
great, often unshod, but very active, might be seen 
passing along a narrow lane, with every kind of 
pitcher, kettle, and can, to a fresh water well. Not 
a very trusworthy friend, after all, was this village 
well. 

“Ts this well ever dry?” I enquired. 

“Dry? Yes ma’am ; very often, in hot wea- 
ther.” 

“ And where do you go then for water?” 

“ To the spring, a little way out of town.” 

“ And if the spring dries up ?” 

“ Why, then we go to the well, higher up—the 
best water of all.” 

“ But if the well higher up fails !”” 

“ Why, ma’am, that well never dries up—never. 
It is always the same, winter and summer.” 

I went to see this precious well, which “ never 
dries up.” It was a clear, sparkling rivulet, comi 
down from the high bills, not with torrent leap al 


faith to believe, that the Lord’s candle will be again |and its vicinity a solitude. He entered, in 1853,|roar, but with the steady flow and soft murmur of 
lighted, and hope we shall be enabled to wait/more than 20,000 acres, expended $100,000 in| fullness and freedom. It flowed down to the high- 


tiently all his appointed time, for he that be-|permanent improvements, and now farms risi 
veth maketh not haste; and he that runneth|9,000 acres. The remainder is under fence, 


way side. It was within reach of every child’s 
little pitcher. It was enough for every empty 
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drink. The ewes and lambs had trodden down a 
little path to its brink. The thirsty beasts of bur- 
den, along the dusty road, knew the way (as I 
could ale their tracks) to the well that “ never 
dries up.” 

It reminded me of the waters of life and salva- 
tion, flowing from the “ Rock of Ages,” and brought 
within the reach of all men by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Every other brook may grow dry in the 
days of drought and adversity; but this heavenly 
spring never ceases to flow. 

Without waiting till earth’s wayside brooks shall 

fail, let us al) hasten at once, with hearts athirst, 
| tothe heavenly well “which never dries up.” 

































For “ The Friend.” 
Algiers is associated in our minds with corsairs 
and cruel Turks, who captured on the high seas 
, whoever they might dare to make prisoners and 
| sell for slaves in its ever open mart. But the day 
in which the Turk held dominion there, and the 
Salie Rovers paled the cheeks of christian mari- 
ners, has long passed away; the haughty Mussul- 
man has been obliged to succumb to the arms of 
France, and with the waning power of the crescent, 
a new order of things has sprung up on those shores 
of the Mediterranean. The final effect of French 
rule upon the character of the mixed population of 
that section of Africa, is a problem not easy to 
solve; the type of civilization introduced by them 
-is too far below that which accompanies pure chris- 
tianity, to allow us to hope for any speedy or 
striking improvement. Still Algeria is an interest- 
ing colony—if such it may be called—and with its 
European connection, and the motley immigratiou 
taking place to it, may yet play no unimportant 
part in the startling changes now going on in the 
world. 

The Paris press has given us several valuable 
works upon the country, its inhabitants and pro- 
ducts, as well as the changes that have been effected 
since the conquest ; most of them, however, exhibit- 
ing more or less, thoughts and seutiments character- 
istically French. The following notice of a recent 

ublication by E. Feydeau, taken from “ St. James’ 

agazine,” gives a graphic picture of home life in 
Algiers, and may interest the readers of “ The 
Friend.” 

“Public life in Algiers bears to a great extent 
the character of a carnival. In the hilly, shadowy 
streets running between the white houses, on the 
squares surrounded by arcades, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the plashing fountains, a strange 
crowd -collects from early dawn, composed of the 
most varied types, and dressed in the most attrac- 
tive costumes. Let us pay a visit to the grand 
square at 6 A.M. The Moors flock down from 
the upper town, and mingle with the Jews stand- 
ing near the bazaar; the Mahon fishermen who 
come up from the quays carrying large hampers 
full of fresh fish ; Biskris, driving before them long 
files of donkeys loaded with gravel; and Maltese 
gardeners, dragging small trucks full of oranges 
and pomegranates. All along the white walls on 
either side of the street, crouching negresses, 
wrapped from head to foot in a piece of cotton 
cloth, are selling their pink loaves, while laughing 
together with that childish laugh which it is a 
pleasure to hear. Sherbet sellers tinkle their bells, 
and beggars artistically draped in their ragged 
burnous, and lying in the shade on the bazaar steps, 

































































































































































fans of rice straw. 
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vessel. The small birds came down thither to | fantastic uniforms, showing off before the women 


with the air of a conqueror; grisettes, who seemed 


to have just arrived from the Quartier Latin ; Jew 


women, wrapped in those long cloaks of brown silk, 
which give to their indolent gait something of the 


stiffness of Egyptian statues; and, lastly, Moorish 


women, tripping through the groups, like white 
phantoms, with laughing eyes. 

“ At night the Government Square offers us an- 
other Algiers, quite new, and not the less strange. 
This square is the forum of the Europeans. It isa 
vast space contained between houses, with arcades, 
planted with trees on three sides, and facing the 
sea. So soon as the sun has sunk below the hori- 
zon, & military orchestra plays here waltzes and 
quadrilles, and an indolent crowd comes to listen 
to the band, while seeking the absent breeze. Here 
you meet in turn, the military colonist, an old offi- 
cer who gained all his steps on African soil, and 
now cultivates a little farm in the plain of the 
Mitidja; the colonist who landed immediately after 
the conquest, who has exchanged many a shot with 
the Arabs, and seén whole villages depopulated by 
fever; the restless and crafty tradesmen, ever busy 
with loans, lawsuits, buying, credits, and usury ; 
the merchant of Marseilles, a gay, plump, aud 
good fellow, recognizable by that accent which 
makes him laugh at himself; magistrates, sailors, 
young officers, and travellers who have returned 
from a lengthened trip, say, to M’zab, Tripoli, or 
Tunis. The latter are bronzed by the sun; the 
desert belongs to them. Add to this crowd, dressed 
in convenient garments, the wives of tradespeople 
and clerks, and a few laughing lorettes, who dis- 
play the amplitudes of their crinoline on the 
asphalt. Remember that all these people are walk- 
ing about, and talking in the light of the gas and 
the stars, and you will have a faithful idea of the 
spectacle offered each evening by the Government 
Square of Algiers. 

“ In the upper town night is thoroughly Oriental. 
The Moorish and Jewish women sit outside their 
houses, with their naked feet stretched out before 
them; the whitewashed wall against which they 
lean forming a relief to their gay costume. There 
is a good deal of talking going on, and the few 
promenaders pick up interesting scraps of conver- 
sation. At times it is an Arab, wrapped in his 
burnous, who asks hospitality through the massive 
gate of a discreet-looking house ; sometimes it i$ a 
Frenchman, who from the streets tries to strike up 
a friendship with a native woman, seated at her 
small window; and there are also men singing, in 
the hope of touching the heart of their beloved, and 
the beloved often replies from the other side of the 
wall, without showing herself.” - oe ae 

“Let us enter one of these native houses. In 
the first place, the reader must not expect to find 
here—or indeed, anywhere in Algiers—sumptuous 
and noble furniture. That of the principal room, 
in which strangers are received, consists of three 
mattresses, sPread on the ground, and forming 
three sides of a rectangle. Very common carpets 
are laid on the mattresses; and in the centre of the 
rectangle, a large pewter salver supports a cupful 
of pomegranate seeds, or a large nosegay. ‘There 
is only one very small window, and the little light in 
the room reaches it through the open door. This 
room, however, like the whole house indeed, is ex- 
quisitely clean, being carefully whitewashed, and 
the floor composed of colored tiles. At one of the 
ends of the room, a white muslin curtain with a 


are voluptuously driving away the flies with their|fringe of gold, half raised, enables you to catch a 
Daily there are types enough | glimpse of an iron bedstead, such as are usual in 
assembled here to occupy an artist for life; bare-|colleges and hospitals. 
legged riders thrusting their stallions among the clumsy chest of drawers, by the side of a gaily 
muttering footmen; any quantity of soldiers in | painted Turkish trunk. The rest of the furniture|of stealing her rings, which she had forgotten at 


At the other end is a 

































hangs rather hap-hazard along the walls, and con 


sists of a set of painted shelves, on which amber 
necklaces, and handkerchiefs, ‘are hung, a mirror 
with a carved frame, a big-bellied guitar, and straw 
fly-disturbers, in the shape of small flags. There ig 
also here and there on shelves a pile of vials, and 
nameless articles employed in ladies’ toilet, but 
they are not worth talking about. But now to in- 
troduce you to the mistress of the house.” * # 

“ Seated in her gala costume, with legs crossed 
like a fakir, her naked foot resting on her knee, 
and holding the guitar under her arm, she tor- 
ments the cords of the instrument with a reed. It 
is almost needless to tell you that her arms are the 
color of oranges, that her toe-nails are blackened 
with henna, and that her white satin gold-flowered 
trousers spread out on the divan around her, and, 
fastened at the knee, fall back to the middle of the 
leg. Her transparent chemisette covers her bust 
without concealing it, and falls below her hips, with 
two long bands of crimson silk. A yellow ribbon is 
fastened around her neck, with a necklace of eight 
rows of fine pearls; a blue, gold-striped handker- 
chief is fastened across her forehead, its long fringe 
hanging down to the middle of her back. The deli- 
cate skin of her-face, which has never been assailed 
by the sunbeams, is pink on her cheek-bones, and 
derives a marvellous lustre from a patch on the 
temple or chin. Lastly, she has red lips, very white 
teeth, black eyes overshadowed by heavy lashes, and 
painted eyebrows; and there issomething timid and 
resigned about her whole face, which resembles the 
expression of a wild beast caught in a trap. We 
must not omit one charming detail of her costume, 
A garland of jessamine flowers, threaded like the 
beads of a rosary, describes an elegant spiral around 
her head, half concealing a diadem of diamonds, and 
falling on either side down her cheek. She also 
wears a broad, loose girdle of silk, embroidered 
with gold thread, round her waist.” ° ® 

“ The native races of Algiers are divided into two 
classes,—the hadars, or citizens, constituting the 
fixed population; and the derranis, or foreigners, 
composed of artisans and traders, temporarily dwel- 


ling in the city. At the time of the conquest the - 


berranis formed a certain number of corporations, 
managed by the amins or syndics. The French, 


however, speedily altered all this, and every ber- . 


rani coming to Algiers to carry on his calling is 


ministration. He receives a ticket, bearing the name 
of bis corporation, and a book, in which his name, 
origin, and description are entered. The different 
masters who employ him record their remarks in 
this book, and when he wishes to leave the town, 
be must change his book for a permit to depart. 
Any dieputes that arise between them are settled 
by the assembled council of the awins, and M, 
Feydeau took a delight in paying visits to thé 
court, which was held in a garden. ‘The charges 
were very amusing. At one moment it was a Bis 
kri, who came to complain of a Moorish woman, 
whose furniture he had moved; and the woman, 
thrusting her hand, red with henna, from under 
her haik, explained to the court, with a multitude 
of gestures, that the Biskri had injured her furpi- 
ture, and it was only fair that she should stop the 
cost of repairing it out of the price agreed on. 
Another time it was a negress accusin 
houati of spilling a jar of oil over her ia. The 
Laghouati claimed the value of his oil; the negress 
that of her garment. Again, it was a negro whom 
a Kabyle had beaten, or a Kabyle whom a negro 
had smashed, and both demanded money as & 
consolation for the blows they had received. Or, 
again, it was a Jewish woman accusing a M’zabite 
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the bath ; and the M’szabite, to prove that he had |sider their immense number, the perfect separation 
not stolen, displayed to the court his ten fingers |of the different kinds, their power of life and re- THE FRIEND. 

bare of rings, with an ingenuous air.”’, surrection, and their wonderful fruitfulness. NINTH MONTH 5, 1863 
(To be continued.) Consider first their number. About a hundred 3 ; 


eine ae : d fifty years ago the celebrated Linnzeus, who 
The Early Christians on War.—It is clear and — “ ” 
indisputable, that the christians who lived nearest eee kinds of plonte y aro =~ 
to the time of our Saviour, believed with undoubt- thought that the whale namber eniatin esaka wet 
ing confidence that he had unequivocally forbidden 


: : much exceed 10,000. But one hundred years 
war, that they openly avowed this belief, and that) shor him M. de Condolle, of Geneva, described 
in support of it, they were willing to sacrifice, and 


did sacrifice, their fortunes and their lives. areas see er a 
Christians, however, afterwards became soldiers. Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 kinds 
And when? When their genera/ fidelity to chris-| o¢ plants ever failed to bear the rightseed? Have 
Ganity became relaxed ;—when in other respects they ever deceived us? Has the seed of wheat 
they violated its principles;—when they bad begun Sone yielded barley, or a seed of poppy grown up 
“to dissemble,” and to “falsify their word,” and|ii+, 4 sunflower? : Has @ sycamore tree ever 
“to cheat;”—when “christian casuists” had per- sprung from an acorn, or a beach tree from a 
meoded them cant they might “sit at meat in the! ohostnut? A little bird may carry away the 
idal’s temple ;”—when christians accepted even the | mai) seed of the sycamore in its beak to feed its 
priesthoods of idolatry. In a word, they became nestlings, and on the way drop it on the ground. 
soldiers, when they had ceased to be christians. | pp, tiny seed may spring up and grow where it 
The departure from the original faithfulness was, fell, unnoticed, and sixty years after it may be- 
however, not suddenly general. Like every other| ome a magnificent tree, under which the flocks of 
corruption, war obtained by degrees. During the|:y, valley and their shepherds may rest in the 
first two hundred years, not a christian soldier is| 1.446 
upon record, In the third century, when cbristi- ; 
anity became partially corrupted, christian soldiers 
were common. The number increased with the 
increase of the general profligacy, until at last, in 
the fourth century, christians became soldiers with- 
out hesitation, and perhaps without remorse. Here 
and there, however, an ancient father still lifted 
up his voice for peace ; but these, one after another, 
dropping from the world, the tenet that war is un- 
lawful, ceased at length to be a tenet of the church. 
Such was the original of the present belief in 
the lawfulness of war. It beguo in unfaithfulness, |. 
was nurtured by profligacy, and was confirmed by | 1 
general corruption. We seriously, then, and solemn- 
ly invite the conscientious christian of the present 
day to consider these things. Had the professors 
of christianity continued in the purity and faithfui- 
ness of their forefathers, we should ow have be- 
lieved that war was forbidden; and Europe, man 
long centuries ago, would have reposed in peace. 
Let it always be borne in mind by those who 
are advocating war, that they are contending for a 
corruption which their forefathers ghana, and 
that they are making Jesus Christ the sanctioner 
of crimes, which his purest followers offered up 


their _ because they would not commit.—| 004 in‘a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English 
Dymond. traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it tothe British Mu- 
The Marvels of a Seed.—Have you ever con-|8eum. The librarian there having unfortunately 
sidered how wonderful a thing the seed of a plant| broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat 
is? It is a miracle. God said, “ Let there be|#24 one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard 
plant yielding seed,” and it is further added,|#8@stone. ‘The peas were planted carefully under 
“each one after his kind.” glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of 
The great naturalist Cuvier thought that the|thirty days these seeds were seen to spring up into 
germs of all past, present, and future generations| ew life. They had been buried probably about 
of seed were contained ove within the other, as if|three thousand years ago, perhaps in @he time of 
packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned | Moses, and had slept all that long time, apparently 
men have explained this mystery in a different|4ead, yet still living in the dust of the tomb,— 
way. But what signify all their explanations ?| @uassen. 
_ Let them explain it as they will, the wonder re- 
mains the same, and we must look upon the repro-| Dyeing Wood.—A dyer at Lyons has discov- 
duction of the seed as a continual miracle. ered a method by which wood may be dyed violet. 
_ Is there upon earth a machine, isthere a palace, | This color is produced by two immersions, one in 
is there even a city, which contains so much that is|iodide of potassium, containing eighty grammes of 
wonderful as is enclosed in a single little seed—one | that ingredient per quart ; the other in bichloride 
grain of corn, one little browu apple seed, one small |of mercury, at the rate of twenty-five grammes the 
seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps, by a sparrow for|quart. ‘The wood to be dyed is to be placed in the ) ; ) . ir 
her little ones, the smallest of a poppy or a blue-|first bath, where it must remain for some hours.|of “The Friend,” but that it showed their partici- 
bell, or even one of the seeds that are so small that |It is then to be immersed in the latter, where it| pation in the desire to promote the well-being of 
they float about the air invisible to our eyes ?|will acquire a bright rose color. The dyed wood|their fellow members. We earnestly hope they will 
Ah? there is a world of marvel and brilliant|should afterwards be varnished. The baths may| Continue the good work they have thus begun, and 
beauties hidden in each of these tiny seeds, Con-|be used several times for a similar purpose. take the places of many who once gave us their 





Thirty-six published volumes of “ The Friend,” 
speak more fully its character than any words can 
set it forth, and therefore in entering upon another 
volume we need only refer our readers to what has 
been done, and express our expectation and deter- 
mination to continue in the same well-worn track. 

To some of the contributors who have been con- 
nected with the Journal from its commencement, 
the labour that has been so long bestowed and is 
still continued, is beginning to be more felt than 
when they could bring more youthful vigor and 
zeal to the task, aud they would be glad to turn it 
over to new and abler hands. But the objects 
that have been kept in view throughout the whole 
period of ‘‘ The Friend’s” existence, and given value 
to its publication, viz., to promulgate and defend 
Quakerism or pure christianity, as inculeated in the 
scriptures of Truth, and revived by our early 
Friends, and to furnish a weekly sheet of safe and 
instructive reading for the families of Friends—are 
as dear to us as ever, and we trust will continue 
to secure to it an increasing manifestation of favour 
and support. We are occasionally reminded that 
not a few of our fellow members consider our views 
of the principles of the Society and the practices it 
should adhere to, as obsolete, and unadapted to the 
improved and progressive age in which we live. 
But we are satisfied with believing that we live 
under the last dispensation of Divine Providence to 
failen man; and that the doctrines of christianity, 
as understood and clearly set forth by the Society 
in its beginning, are unchangeable, and that all 
who would enjoy that perfect freedom which the 
Truth alone can give, must be conformable thereto. 
Every change, therefore, including the more modern 
modifications, has been and must continue to be 
for the worse, bringing dimness of vision and grosser 
misunderstanding of the Truth in those who have 
or who may adopt or promote them. We desire, 
therefore, to adhere to the good old way, and have 
no hesitation in expressing our firm belief that the 
Society would utterly perish did it not, sooner or 
later, disown the novelties that have been palmed 
upon it apd the world as Quakerism. This we feel 
confident it will finally do, and a generation yet 
arise amongst us who will repudiate the errors that 
have crept into the Society; and promulgating the 
same principles, and living up to the same testi- 
monies that the early Friends and all their worthy 
successors have done, cause them once more to 
shine forth in their inherent beauty, and to strike 
with power at the strongholds of sin and hypocrisy 
abounding in the world. This is the true mis- 
sionary work to which our religious Society is 
called; but it must put on the sanctified and 
beaatiful garment in which it was once arrayed, 
before, as a body, it can come up in as effective a 
manner as was designed, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. With these views, “ The 
Friend” must iu all good conscience adhere to the 
course it has heretofore pursued. 

The pages of our Journal have been enlivened, 
during the past year, by contributions from some 
of our friends, both male and female, who have 
entered life since it was established, and we have 
received their assistance with great satisfaction, 
not only because it added to the interest and value 


























Consider next the wonderful power of life and 
resurrection bestowed on the seeds of plants, so 
that they may be preserved from year to year, 
and even from century to century. 

Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and 
shut them up; sixty years afterwards, when his 
hair is white and his steps tottering, let him take 
one of these seeds and sow it in the ground, and 
soon after he will see it spring up into new life 
and become a young, fresh, and beautiful plant. 
M. Jouanuet relates that in the year 1835 seve- 
1 old Celtic tombs were discovered near Begorac. 
nder the head of each of the dead bodies there 
was found a small square stone or brick, with a 
hole in each, containing a few seeds, which had 
been placed there beside the dead by the heathen 
friends, who had buried them perhaps fifteen or 
seventeen hundred years before. These seeds were 
Y | carefully sowed by those who found them. What 
was seen to spring from the dust of the dead? 
Beautiful sunflowers, blue corn flowers, and clover 
bearing blossoms as bright and sweet as those 
which are woven into wreaths by the merry chil- 
dren now playing in our fields. 

Some years ago, a vase, hermetically sealed, was 
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aid, but who from death or other causes, have distance of five miles. After a few shells had been|spring wheat, 90 a $1.02. Winter red, $1.16 a $1.20. ite 
ceased from their labours. thrown, the bombardment ceased in consequence, as the| White Michigan, $1.50 a $1.65. Rye, 80 a 90 cts, Oata, 
So eck -caind these Feicols who kin dly ast rebels supposed, of the bursting of the largest gun. The|50a61 cts. Mixed western corn, 70 a 71 cts. ; yellow, 


rebel rifle pits before Fort Wagner appear to have been|70 a 75. Philadelphia.—Fair and prime old red Ww 
as agents for our Journal, as well as others who 
are interested in its welfare, that now is the time 


taken by the Federal troops. $1.33 a $1.37; new, $1.20 a $1.30; white, $1.55, Rye, 
Tennessee.—On the 29th ult., the main body of General] 90 cts. Yellow corn, 82 cts.; western mixed, 79 ctg, 
to add to its subscription list, by inviting those who 
do not take it to give in their names. 

















































































Rosecran’s army crossed the Tennessee river at four|Old oats, 68 cts.; new, 56 cts. Clover-seed, $5.50, 
points, near Stevenson, Alabama, to the Southwest of| Timothy, $2.75 a $3.00. Flax-seed, $2.25. Baltimore, 
Chattanooga, where Gen. Bragg was strongly posted.|—Superfine flour, $5.12. : 
Gen. Crook had penetrated to the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, within nine miles of Chattanooga. He found 
the mountains clear of rebels. The army of Gen. Burn- 
side had reached Kingston, in Roane county, a little 
west of south from Knoxville, and about twenty-five 
miles from that city. The movements of both armies 
look to the occupation of East Tennessee, and the effec- 
tual crushing of the rebel power in the entire State. 
Mississippi.—The latest accounts from Gen. Grant’s 
army do not show any favourable change in its sanitary 
condition. The epidemic, it is stated, attacks only the 
northern troops, who are not acclimated. It is stated 
that the rebel General Pemberton has lost his life. He 
came to his death from a pistol shot wound inflicted by 





TEACHER WANTED. 


A Male Teacher for a first class school for boys, in 
Woodbury, New Jersey, one competent to teach the 
Latin and French languages preferred. 

Address, Davin J. G@ 
C. P. Sroxss, P 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


™ Forzien.—News from England to 8th mo. 20th. The 
privateer Florida appeared off Kinsale on the 17th, and 
was boarded by a Cork pilot-boat, and sent three pas- 
sengers (supposed Confederate agents,) ashore by her. 
The Florida was off Queenstown on the 18th. The Cork 
Herald had previously announced her expected arrival 
at Queenstown to effect some shipments of men, and at 
the instance of the United States Consul, a notice was 
posted by the Port Admiral, warning the people against 
any breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act. The ship 
Eagle had reached Liverpool from Bermuda with nearly 
80,000 ounces of silver bars, supposed to be that taken 
by pirates from the American ship Hozie. The American|a Texan officer whom he had offended. 
ship Nash has been destroyed by a privateer off Gibral-| Arkansas.—A special despatch to the St. Louis Re- 
ter. The Confederate loan was selling at a discount of| publican, dated at Memphis, states that the rebel General 
27 a 29 per cent. The Mexican and Polish questions are} Price had assembled twenty-five thousand men at Bayou 
in statu quo. The notes of France and England to Russia] Maire, on the White river, fourteen miles above Duval’s 
are represented as quite pacific. The Morning Post| Bluff, with the intention of giving battle to the Union 
thinks if the Russian reply is unfavourable, the Poles|forces who were at the latter point. Skirmishing was 
should be recognized as belligerents. There are rumors] constantly going on. A despatch from Gen. Fisk to Gen. 
of a contemplated interview between Napoleon and the| Schofield, dated at Pilot Knob, says: Col. Woodson’s 
Emperor of Austria. At the Paris Bourse, rentes were|cavalry made a raid to Pocahontas, Ark., routed several 
quoted at 67/.65c. At the Congress of the German] bands of guerrillas and captured about a hundred prison- 
Princes in Hessian Frankfort, a collective invitation was| ers—among them Gen. Jeff. Thompson and all his staff. 
to be sent to the King of Prussia to attend personally,| Virginia.—No movements are reported on the part of 
conveyed by the King of Saxony. The Liverpool cotton] either of the two great hostile armies. The rebels re- 
market was active at a small advance. Breadstuffs|cently surprised and captured two small gun-boats near 
quiet and steady. The London Times in its city article,|the mouth of the Rappahannock. The Richmond papers 
on referring to the affairs in Mexico, says: “It is vain to] have a despatch from the rebel General Jones, command- 
deny the feelings of the London merchants. They be-|jing in Central Virginia, who states that he had a severe 
lieve that the Emperor Napoleon has done a great service] battle with General Averill on the 26th ult., near White 
both political and commercial, to the world—political, Sulphur Springs, in which the Union forces were de- 
so far as conforming to the previous action of Spain in| feated. The rebel loss is said to be 200 men. 
extinguishing the Monroe doctrine, and commercially,| New Orleans.—Since the opening of the Mississippi 
by restoring intercourse with a nation of such import-|river, the cost of the necessaries of life in New Orleans 
ance of territory.” The London 7imes has a leader on|has been greatly reduced. Flour is quoted at only $7 
Lancashire, in allusion to the increase last week of the] per barrel, and everything else is in the same proportion. 
number of unemployed, and says: “ Lancashire must be| The supply is large at New Orleans, and the difference 
gradually emptied as it was gradually filled. There is] in living is having a sensible effect upon the population 
no remedy but to distribute the population; centres of} who have to work for their support. The trade and 
trade and wealth are perpetually changing. It is useless] commerce of the city are, however, in a stagnant condi- 
to struggle against necessity. Lancashire has had its|tion. Restrictions are placed upon those to prevent the 
turn; it may have its turn again; but its people cannot|rebels from being supplied, as they no doubt would be 
be supported at the public expense till that time arrives.’’| if the commerce were free. 

The Congress of German Princes was in session at} Southern Items.—Mobile papers of a late date state that 
Frankfort. It was headed by the Emperor of Austria,|the Federal forces at Pensacola are building two large 
and was largely attended. It was reported, but not cer-j hospitals there} and that a very large fleet of gunboats 
tainly known, that the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian,| and transports is collected in the harbor. The rebel 
has accepted, with the consent of his brother, the Em-|steamer Cronstadt has been captured by the gunboat 
peror of Austria, the offer of the crown of the Mexican| Rhode Island, near Abaco. The Cronstadt was from 
empire. Advices from Japan confirm the intelligence} Wilmington, N. C., and has been sent north for adjudi- 
that the indemnity claimed by the British had been|cation. The Richmond Enquirer, of the 29th, says, that 
partly paid, and that peace for the present will be main-| Sumter, thongh seriously damaged, will not be aban- 
tained, as commissioners had arrived to settle the mat-|doned. The belief is expressed that it can be still held 
ters in dispute. There is, however, much deep-seated | by means of temporary fortifications. The Enquirer an- 
hostility to foreigners on the part of the Japanese, and] nounces the death of John B. Floyd, Secretary of War 
the authority.of the Tycoon to make the commercial] during Buchanan’s administration. The Enquirer has a 
treaties which have occasioned the late difficulties, is}report that the Federal steamer Vanderbilt had been 
denied. The Tycoon, it ig stated, is now in confinement} sunk by the Confederate steamer Georgia. According 
on this account. to this account, the crew of the Vanderbilt, consisting of 

Unitep States.—The Finances.—Subscriptions to the | about 500 men, were all drowned except thirty. 
5-20 years six per cent. loan continue to come in freely.|_ Mew York.—Mortality last week, 623. Children under 
The amount received last week, at the office of Jay] five years of age, 352. The drafting was completed in 
Cooke, in Philadelphia, was $3,562,000. In New York|this city with entire order and quietness. The Board of 
at the loan agency, $1,714,600, was subscribed, and| Supervisors have voted an appropriation of two millions 
$1,918,300 directat the Sub-Treasury. Sixty-six national] of dollars to exempt firemen, and the militia and police 
banks, with a capital of nearly nine millions of dollars,| force from the draft, and to provide for the families of 
have been so far authorized under the law of Congress. | drafted men in indigent circumstances. This appropria- 
The Siege of Charleston.—The position of affairs does| tion has been approved by the Mayor, and will probably 

not seem to have materially changed, but it was believed | be carried into effect. The appropriation of $3,000,000 
the besieging forces were making gradual progress. A|by councils to exempt all poor men, was vetoed by the 
despatch from General Gilmore, dated on the 24th ult.,|Mayor, notwithstanding which efforts are making to 
states that Fort Sumter was then little better than a|borrow the money. The drafting in Brooklyn and Wil- 
miass of ruins, the result of seven days continuous bom-|liamsburg has proceeded without difficulty. 

bardment. The Federal batteries were located at dis-| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 370. 

tances varying between 3,330 and 4,240 yards from| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
Sumter. Gen. Gilmore further says: “I have also, at}on the 31st ult. New York.—In consequence of large} in whom she trusted, she was enabled to bear them 

great labour and under a heavy fire from James Island, | shipments of gold to Europe, the premium has adyanced| patience and resignation ; and her friends have the com- 
established batteries on my left within effective range of|to 28 per cent. Specie in the New York banks, $30,- forting assurance that her peace was made, and 

the heart of Charleston city, and have opened with them, | 625,623. Money market easy at 5 a 6 per cent. Govern-| spirit prepared to “join the just of all generations 3 
after giving General Beauregard due notice of my inten-| ment six per cents were in demand at 107. Superfine] surround the Throne,” and to partake with them of = 
tion to do so.” Charleston despatches say that the bat-| State and Western flour, $4 a $4.50. Shipping brands, |“ inheritance which is incorruptible and undefiled, and a 
tery which threw shells into the city was located at a] Ohio, $5.05a $5.35. Baltimore flour, $5 a $6.25. Chicago] that fadeth not away.” ‘nih a 


Woodbury, N. J., 8th mo., 1863. 
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CIRCULAR. 

Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propose 
re-opening their school on the first of Ninth month next, 
under the care of Sarah H. Albertson, for the tuition of 
Friends’ children and others who conform to the regula- 
tions of the school. The same pleasant and healthful 
situation, adjoining and communicating with the Meet- 
ing-house premises on Germantown Avenue, upon which 
this’ school was opened in 1858, is still occupied. The. 
course of study will embrace the usual branches of a 
good English education. % 

TERMS FOR TUITION : 

From $10 to $20 per session of five months, according 
to the age of the pupils and the branches taught.—Latin 
and French, extra. 

Application may be made to Sarah H. Albertson, or 
to any of the following members of the School Com- 
mittee, viz: Alfred Cope, Lloyd Mifflin, Ezra Comfort, 
John 8S. Haines, Samuel Morris, George Jones, Elliston 
P. Morris. . 

N.B. Access may be had by the scholars to a valuable 
Library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. 

Eighth month, 1863. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. iS 
Application may be made to 
Joun C. Auuen, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 8. Fifth st. 
Isaac Mora@an, Jr., 622 Noble street; or 
SamvEt ALLEN, 524 Pine street. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jno. S. Fowler, 0., $3, to No. 27, vol. 
36; from Samuel Naramore, N. Y., per H. Knowles, agt., 
$2, vol. 37; from Edwin Hollingsworth, O., $2, vol. 37; 
from Abner Few, Pa., per R. Griffith, $2, vol. 37; from 
Wm. Kite, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from J. Huestis, agt., 0., $2, 
vol. 37, and for Jno. Edgerton, $2, to 13, vol. 36, and 
Aaron Roberts, $2, vol. 37. 
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Marniep, at Friends Meeting-house in Westmoreland, 
the First of Ninth month, 1863, Bensamin Boss, of 
Smyrna, Chenango county, N. Y., to Saran PECKHAM, 
formerly Barker, of the former place, 


Diep, Eighth month 13th, 1863, at the residence of 
brother-in-law, Ephraim Penrose, Maiden creek, Berks 
county, Pa., (where she had gone on a visit,) Mary P, 
wife of John Forsythe, of Chester county, Pa., aud 
daughter of James and Elizabeth Smith, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age: an esteemed member of Birmingham 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. This dear Friend had 
been for some time in declining health, and was favoured 
through submission to the cleansing power of Divine 
Grace, to be prepared for the final change, nearly her 
last words being “joy, joy, joy unspeakable.” Her ~ 
friends have the consoling belief that she has joined the 
inhabitants of those blessed mansions prepared for the 
righteous from the foundation of the world. ‘ 

, in this city, at the residence of her brother-in- 
law, Thomas Williamson, on Third-day the 25th of 
Eighth month, Hannan Garricuss, of Haverford, Pa. & 
beloved member and overseer of Radnor Monthly Meet 
ing. Her health had been declining for the past two 
years, during which period her bodily sufferings were 
often great, yet through the mercy of her Holy Redeemer, 
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